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LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIR  OF  THE  BOARD 


WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  KEEP  A  120-YEAR-OLD  CONSERVATION  ORGANIZATION 
MOVING  FORWARD  IN  THE  2IST  CENTURY? 

A  STRONG  FOUNDATION,  A  BOLD  VISION,  AND,  MOST  IMPORTANTLY,  THE  SUPPORT  OF  PEOPLE  LIKE  YOU. 


At  a  time  when  outside  economic  factors  seem 
stacked  against  us  -  the  ongoing  recession,  high 
unemployment,  deficits,  and  debt  -  The  Trustees 
have  forged  ahead,  achieving  major  milestones 
while  maintaining  a  balanced  budget  and 
staffing  levels,  and  without  incurring  debt.  In 
addition,  a  reorganization  of  our  management 
structure  over  the  past  year  empowered  our 
on-the-ground  staff  to  better  collaborate  and 
think  creatively.  This  has  allowed  us  to  continue 
our  momentum  in  implementing  Trustees 
2017,  our  strategic  plan,  as  we  work  to  not  only 
protect  land,  but  engage  more  people  and 
partners  in  creating  healthy,  active,  and  green 
communities  across  Massachusetts. 

The  result?  Over  the  past  year,  we  have 
protected    more    open    space,  especially 


farmland.  We  have  seen  families  deepen 
their  involvement  with  locally  grown  food  at 
our  farms  and  at  the  community  gardens  of 
Boston  Natural  Areas  Network.  We  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  reducing  our  carbon 
footprint,  not  only  through  "green"  renovations 
of  several  buildings,  but  by  developing  an 
alternative  energy  plan,  with  wind  and  solar  at 
its  core,  that  will  see  us  become  carbon  neutral 
in  just  a  few  years.  And,  we  have  enlisted 
many  more  people  in  these  efforts  so  they  will 
advocate  and  vote  for  conservation  as  one  of 
their  top  priorities. 

How  have  we  maintained  this  momentum 
in  these  challenging  times?  It's  because 
of  you,  our  members  and  supporters.  For 
the  past  two  years,  to  bolster  our  budget, 


The  Trustees'  Board  of  Directors  issued  a 
fundraising  challenge  that  matched  every 
dollar  of  additional  annual  fund  support 
contributed  by  our  members.  Your  response 
was  overwhelming  as  we  exceeded  our  goal  of 
$1,000,000  in  new  gifts  over  the  two  years. 

It  is  this  type  of  support  that  enables  us  to 
move  forward  with  conviction  and  confidence. 
We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  generosity 
and  continued  commitment.  Together  we  are 
ensuring  a  sound  future  for  The  Trustees  -  and 
for  conservation  in  Massachusetts. 


David  Croll 

Chair,  Board  of  Directors 


4    WHAT'S  OLD  IS  NEW  AGAIN 

History  and  innovation  come  together 
at  Appleton  Farms  in  Ipswich. 

£,    AN  EGGPLANT 

GROWS  IN  DORCHESTER 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Network 
celebrates  the  opening  of  Dorchester's 
newly  expanded  -  and  now  largest  - 
community  gardenn. 

7    FROM  PLOT  TO  PLATE 

Taking  the  measure  of  people,  plants, 
poultry,  and  more  at  Trustees  farms  and 
gardens  across  the  state. 


3    A  NEW  LEASE  ON  LIFE 

Westport's  former  poor  farm 
transforms  from  barren  to  bountiful. 

|Q  NO  SUPERIOR  OR  EQUAL 

A  new  exhibit  at  the  Ashley  House 
in  Sheffield  sheds  light  on  the  life  and 
legacy  of  Elizabeth  Freeman. 

I  I    THE  (CHICKEN)  HOUSE 
THAT  DAVE  BUILT 

Volunteer  of  the  Year  Dave  Beal  takes 
his  work  -  and  his  tools  -  seriously  at 
Weir  River  Farm  in  Hingham. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


JUST  OVER  A  CENTURY  AGO,  OUR  FOUNDER,  CHARLES  ELIOT  CHANGED  THE 
FACE  OF  CONSERVATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


He  believed  in  saving  land  not  just  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  its  power  to  refresh  and  renew  the 
body,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit.  He  couldn't  have 
known  then  just  how  strongly  this  simple  idea 
of  connecting  people  to  place  would  resonate 
across  Massachusetts  -  and  indeed,  the  nation 
-  as  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  thrived  over 
the  next  100  years. 

But  today,  if  the  movement  that  Eliot 
sparked  is  going  to  survive,  The  Trustees'  work 
must  evolve  to  embrace  so  much  more:  the  many 
more  people  we  can  touch  by  reinvigorating 
an  old  farm  into  a  vital  and  active  part  of  its 
community...  the  many  more  people  we  can 
excite  by  sharing  meaningful  stories  of  our 


collective  past...  the  many  more  families  we 
can  help  discover  the  joys  of  growing  their 
own  healthy  food...  the  many  more  people 
we  can  influence  to  make  positive  choices  for 
our  changing  climate...  and  the  many  more 
people  we  can  rouse  to  speak  up  for  their 
neighborhood,  for  their  community,  and  for 
the  places  they  love. 

It's  this  spirit  of  community  and  connection 
that  inspires  our  work  across  the  state  and  which 
we  celebrate  in  this  special  annual-report  issue 
of  Special  Places  -  from  the  youth  who  have 
revitalized  the  fields  at  Westport  Town  Farm 
to  the  students  who  are  celebrating  the  life  of 
Elizabeth  Freeman  at  the  Ashley  House;  from 


our  new  partners  at  the  Bay  Circuit  Alliance  to 
the  gardeners  who  reshaped  an  underused  lot 
into  Dorchester's  largest  community  garden. 

Fueled  by  their  passion  and  yours,  we  are 
building  a  powerful  movement  of  people  who 
care  about  healthy  communities,  healthy 
families,  and  a  healthy  planet. 


Andrew  Kendall 
President 


|  2  A  LANDMARK  ACCREDITATION 

An  old  land  trust  learns  new  tricks  - 
and  passes  the  wisdom  forward. 

|4  THE  BAY  CIRCUIT 

Boston's  Outer  Emerald  Necklace 
brings  nature  to  the  people. 

|5   PEOPLE  &  PLOVERS 

Delicate  shorebirds  find  welcome 
respite  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
Crane  Beach  in  Ipswich. 
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place.  "Some  things  you  just  can't  let  go  by.  This 
renovation  just  had  to  be  done,"  she  says. 

Saving  the  Old  House  was  about  more 
than  preserving  the  past,  though.  The  project 
provided  the  opportunity  to  once  again  make 
this  family  home  the  heart  of  the  farm  by 
opening  it  as  a  visitor  and  program  center  and  a 
research  library.  And,  what  better  way  to  begin 
a  new  chapter  in  the  Old  House  story  than  by 
revitalizing  it  as  a  model  of  sustainable  design? 

With  Campbell,  a  crew  of  seven  other 
passionate  volunteers  raised  most  of  the  $1.5 
million  needed  for  the  renovation,  including 
an  endowment,  in  about  three  years.  Not 
everything  could  be  saved  -  a  wing  and  the 
third  floor  were  demolished.  But  the  renovation 
preserved  layers  of  history,  from  the  hand- 
hewn  timbers,  heart-pine  floorboards,  and 
Victorian-era  windows  to  decorative  moldings 
and  mementos.  The  newly  opened  visitor  center 
includes  furniture,  portraits,  photo  albums, 
books,  and  other  objects  original  to  the  house 
on  the  first  floor,  giving  visitors  a  glimpse  into 


family  life  from  the  1700s  to  today.  The  second 
floor  holds  staff  offices  and  meeting  space. 

Allsopp  Design,  an  experienced  green 
design  and  construction  firm  based  in 
Hamilton,  teamed  with  the  Appleton  Farms 
staff  and  volunteers.  Through  ingenuity, 
plus  the  donation  of  time  and  equipment  by 
firm  principal  Jeffrey  Allsopp,  they  toed  the 
budget  line  while  creating  a  "zero-net-energy" 
building,  one  that  creates  as  much  renewable 
energy  as  it  consumes,  and  aimed  for  a 
platinum  rating,  the  highest  awarded  by 
LEED  (Leadership  in  Energy  and 
Environmental  Design,  a  program  of  the 
U.S.  Green  Building  Council),  and  one  rarely 
achieved  in  a  renovation. 

The  Old  House  now  makes  its  own  solar 
electricity  and  hot  water,  and  the  latter  system 
(donated  by  Solesqua,  Allsopp  Design's  solar 
division)  uses  a  photovoltaic-powered  back-up 
tank  on  cloudy  summer  days.  "The  biomass 
boiler,  an  ultra-efficient,  clean-burning 
outdoor  woodstove,  is  the  winter  back-up," 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT:  The  Old 
House  Fundraising  Committee  -  (l-r)  Barby  Almy, 
William  Shields,  Susanna  Colloredo-Mansfeld, 
Fred  Winthrop,  Lily  Hsia,  Nonie  Brady,  and 
Susie  Winthrop  -  brandish  "golden  hammers" 
as  construction  begins.  The  restored  staircase. 
The  library  will  welcome  researchers.  An  original 
stained  glass  window  with  Francis  R.  Appleton's 
initials.  Director  of  Agriculture  Programs  Wayne 
Castonguay  and  historic  resources  committee  chair 
Rebecca  Campbell. 


Allsopp  explains.  On  cold  days  when  the  boiler 
isn't  stoked,  air-source  heat  pumps  will  protect 
the  building  from  freezing;  although  with 
super-insulated  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  the 
danger  is  slim. 

Visitors  won't  see  many  of  these 
innovations  just  by  looking  -  they're  hidden 
in  the  attic,  behind  finished  walls,  or  under 
the  floorboards.  Instead,  when  they  gather 
here  for  a  workshop  or  a  program,  or  simply 
stroll  through  these  rooms  on  a  casual  visit  to 
the  farm,  they'll  take  in  the  expansive  view  of 
the  pastures  from  the  front  porch,  peek  into 
that  closet  from  1794,  and  savor  the  afternoon 
light  streaming  in  from  that  i88os-era  bay 
window  -  just  as  generations  of  Appletons  did 
before  them. 

Jane  Roy  Brown  is  a  writer  and  member  of  The 
Trustees  based  in  western  Massachusetts. 

Learn  more  about  the  renovation  by  visiting 
www.thetrustees.org/oldhouse. 
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AFTER  DAYS  OF  HEAVY  RAIN  IN  JUNE,  the 
sun  blazed  on  Nightingale  Garden.  It  seemed 
tomato  weather  suddenly  couldn't  wait  for 
Dorchester's  newly  expanded  and  now  largest 
community  garden  to  get  up  and  running  - 
and  apparently  neither  could  local  residents. 

"On  opening  day,  people  were  so  excited. 
They  arrived  at  the  gates  two  or  three  hours 
early,"  says  Elnora  Thompson,  the  garden's 
coordinator  of  20  years,  who  has  just  seen  it 
quadruple  in  growing  capacity  to  134  plots. 

That  ravenous  appetite  for  garden  space 
speaks  to  the  runaway  success  of  the  most 
ambitious  undertaking  to  date  by  Trustees' 
affiliate  Boston  Natural  Areas  Network. 

"Several  years  ago,  we  realized  that 
all  the  plots  in  the  city  were  consistently 
subscribed  with  waiting  lists... except  in 
Dorchester,"  explains  Valerie  Burns,  president 
of  the  nonprofit  supporter  of  Boston's  153 
community  gardens. 

To  address  the  roots  of  underuse  in 
Dorchester  gardens,  BNAN  launched  Boston  Is 
Growing  Gardens,  or  BIGG,  a  program  aimed 


at  doubling  the  productivity  of  community 
gardens  in  Boston's  largest  neighborhood. 

BIGG  started  out  by  partnering  with 
neighborhood  senior  centers,  youth 
programs,  churches,  health  centers  and  other 
organizations  that  make  up  the  social  structure 
of  Dorchester.  The  partners  help  overcome 
language  barriers  among  the  many  cultural 
groups  and  sow  understanding  of  the  benefits  of 
community  gardens. 

Meanwhile,  BIGG  also  set  about  making 
gardens  more  productive.  Seven  gardens 
already  have  been  upgraded  or  expanded 
through  changes  like  more  efficient  designs, 
new  fencing,  improved  soil  and  modern  water 
systems.  By  this  time  next  year,  BNAN  expects 
BIGG  to  have  created  250  new  community- 
garden  plots  in  Dorchester  -  with  each  plot 
typically  growing  enough  fresh  produce  to  feed 
five  people. 

Nightingale  Garden  has  become  BIGG's 
flagship.  Located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
former  Florence  Nightingale  public  school, 
the  1.4-acre  property  used  to  be  overgrown 


and  underused.  Intensive  clearing  and 
remediation  efforts  restored  the  soil,  and 
concrete  pathways,  raised  planters,  and 
strategically  placed  water  outlets  made  it  fully 
accessible  to  people  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

Most  of  Nightingale's  plots  were  snatched 
up  the  first  day  they  became  available.  The  rest 
went  within  a  week.  They  drew  experienced  and 
novice  gardeners,  primarily  from  the  homes 
next  door  and  the  nearby  neighborhoods  of 
Codman  Square  and  Fields  Corner. 

At  least  six  languages  are  spoken  at 
Nightingale,  including  English,  Haitian  Creole, 
Vietnamese,  and  Arabic.  Singles,  couples, 
families,  20-somethings,  and  retired  people 
all  come  together  here.  Over  the  summer,  they 
also  mingled  at  outdoor  concerts  and 
workshops  on  food  preparation,  nutrition, 
fitness,  and  composting. 

Dorchester  resident  Yvette  Fair  counts 
herself  lucky  to  be  among  them.  The  owner  of 
a  convenience  store  in  Codman  Square,  Fair 
grew  eggplant,  collard  greens  and  tomatoes 
at  Nightingale  this  summer,  with  help  from 
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alerie  Dudley  tends  to  her  plot  at 
Nightingale  Garden,  now  Dorchester's  largest 
community  garden.  ABOVE:  Mayor  Thomas 
Menino  (center)  helped  officially  open  the  garden 
alongside,  from  left,  Elnora  Thompson,  Janice 
James,  Adel  Taha,  BNAN  President  Valerie  Burns, 
Saleh  Osman,  Mayor  Menino.  Mohamed  Ibrahim, 
City  of  Boston  Councilor  Charles  Yancee,  BIGG 
Coordinator  Grantley  Payne,  Winston  Jankee, 
Walla  Alzobair,  and  Sayed  Mohamed-Nour. 


her  husband  and  their  four  children,  ages 
3  through  12. 

"The  cost  of  vegetables  was  too  high  at  the 
grocery  store,"  says  Fair.  "And  my  kids  love 
their  veggies." 

With  lifestyle  changes  like  this,  it's  no 
surprise  that  the  Boston  Public  Health 
Commission  funded  BIGG  with  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Center  for  Disease  Control's 
Communities  Putting  Prevention  to  Work 
Program,  which  encourages  healthy  eating  and 
exercise  to  end  childhood  obesity. 

However,  Burns  says,  exercise  and  fresh 
food  are  not  the  only  ways  that  gardens  like 
Nightingale  nourish  communities:  "People 
are  also  are  using  them  as  gathering  spaces," 
coming  together  as  families  and  neighbors  in  a 
rare  and  special  way.  ■ 

Genevieve  Rajewski  covers  animal  issues,  food, 
and  agriculture  for  publications  such  as  The 
Boston  Globe  and  Edible  Boston.  Read  more  at 
genevieverajewski.com. 


FROM  PL 
TO  PLATE 


Local  food  is  more  than  a  trend 
-  these  days  it's  a  phenomenon. 
Whether  you're  a  die-hard 
locavore,  a  community  gardener, 
or  a  shareholder  at  your  local 
Community  Supported  Agriculture 
(CSA)  farm,  you're  part  of  a  thriving 
movement  that  is  placing  the  health 
of  your  local  economy,  the  planet, 
and,  of  course,  you  and  your  family 
at  the  center  of  your  dinner  plate. 


In  the  fields  at  Trustees  farms  and 
the  plots  of  Boston  Natural  Areas 
Network's  community  gardens, 
people  are  coming  together 
around  fresh,  local,  healthy  food, 
connecting  to  the  land  -  and  to  each 
other  -  as  they  feast  on  the  season's 
bounty.  Last  year,  it  all  added  up 
to  a  whole  lot  of  ripe,  sumptuous 
tomatoes  and  so  much  more. 
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THIRTY  YEARS  AGO,  GERALDINE  MILLHAM  FELL  IN  LOVE. 
BUT  IT  WASN'T  A  PERSON  THAT  CAUGHT  HER  EYE.  IT  WAS  A 
PICTURESQUE  AMPHITHEATER  OF  LAND  EMBRACED  BY  A  RIVER 
-  AN  ABANDONED  FARM  IN  HER  NEW  HOME  OF  WESTPORT. 


"It  is  an  oasis  of  land  that  has  not  changed  over 
the  centuries,"  she  says.  It  was  that  sense  of 
history,  the  timeless  fit  of  building  to  land, 
of  land  to  river,  and  how  the  road  runs  through 
it  that  drew  her  attention  -  and  her  concern. 

Back  then,  the  old  farm  showed  clear  signs 
of  neglect;  time  and  vandals  had  taken  their 
toll.  The  town's  former  poor  farm  had  now 
become  the  town's  burden.  "It  cost  the  town 
money,"  says  Millham.  "Some  people  said  they 
should  just  tear  it  down." 

But  Millham  wouldn't  have  it.  "I  put 
myself  between  the  town  government  and 
the  property."  She  joined  the  Historical 
Commission  and  volunteered  as  the  farm's 
property   manager,   slowly   taking   care  of 


structural  issues  with  the  old  house.  But  it  was 
a  big  job,  and  she  didn't  have  a  lot  of  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  pace  of  development  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts  was  skyrocketing, 
threatening  the  region's  remaining  agricultural 
land  and  open  space.  In  2001,  when  the 
30-year-old  Westport  Land  Conservation 
Trust  (WLCT)  decided  to  significantly  increase 
their  pace  of  protection,  they  looked  to  The 
Trustees  -  who  had  slowly  begun  forging  local 
partnerships  in  the  area  -  for  collaboration. 

"We  felt  there  was  a  good  cultural  match 
between  the  land  trust  and  The  Trustees,"  says 
Peggy  Stevens,  WLCT's  Executive  Director. 
"They  have  a  respect  for  the  landowners, 
and  they  believe  in  making  protected  land 


available  for  public  use."  For  The  Trustees, 
the  partnership  was  the  chance  to  work  with 
a  respected  community-based  organization 
-  and  help  protect  thousands  of  endangered 
acres.  The  new  partners  forged  a  bold  goal:  to 
save  2,000  acres  in  Westport. 

A  decade  later,  "we're  on  the  cusp  of  that 
goal,"  says  Jennifer  Dubois,  Trustees  Director 
of  Community  Conservation  for  the  South 
Coast,  "thanks  to  wonderful  support  from  both 
public  and  private  partners  -  and,  of  course, 
community  members,  who  place  a  high  value  on 
open  space  and  working  farmland  here  in  town." 

"But  simply  protecting  land  is  not  enough," 
Dubois  asserts.  "As  an  organization,  we  always 
want  people  to  have  the  opportunity  to  connect 
to  the  land  through  direct  experience,  and  to 
become  our  partners  in  caring  for  it." 

Achieving  this  broader  goal  eventually 
led  The  Trustees  to  Westport  Town  Farm. 
With  its  iconic  pastoral  setting,  40  acres  of 
fields  and  forests,  and  historic  farmhouse, 
the  farm  -  which  Geraldine  Millham  had 
diligently  safeguarded  for  decades  -  was 
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ABOVE  LEFT:  Geraldine  Millham's  dedication  to  Westport  Town  Farm  helped  keep  it  safe  from  destruction.  RIGHT:  The  South  Coast  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  tends  the  farm's  garden  and  donates  the  produce  to  the  local  Council  on  Aging. 


We  felt  there  was  a  good  cultural  match  between  the  [Westport  Land  Conservation  Trust] 
and  The  Trustees...  They  have  a  respect  for  the  landowners,  and  they  believe  in  making 
protected  land  available  for  public  use. 

-  PEGGY  STEVENS,  WLCT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


about  to  become  the  cornerstone  of  a  unique 
public/private  partnership  that  would 
ultimately  rally  the  entire  community  in 
bringing  the  property  back  to  life. 

It  all  started  in  2006,  when  the  Town  of 
Westport  and  The  Trustees  agreed  to  a  three- 
year  lease  that  allowed  the  organization  to 
manage  the  property.  Says  Dubois:  "The  Town 
Farm  brings  together  so  many  elements  of  The 
Trustees'  mission  -  the  history  of  this  place 
in  the  community,  its  remarkable  beauty,  and 
its  unique  ecology  -  plus  the  opportunity  to 
engage  the  public  through  food  and  farming." 
The  Trustees  cleaned  up  the  property  and 
opened  it  to  the  public,  but  they  also  made 
it  clear  that  they  wanted  to  care  for  the  farm 
for  the  long  term.  Millham  was  thrilled.  "The 
Trustees  came  along  with  a  'can  do'  attitude," 
she  recalls. 

After  engaging  with  the  Town  of  Westport 
in  a  visioning  process  that  included  plans 
to  restore  the  farm's  buildings,  revitalize  the 
farm  fields,  and  establish  public  programs,  The 
Trustees  were  granted  a  99-year  lease  to  the 


property.  It  took  two  trips  to  Town  Meeting  to 
secure  the  lease,  but  the  citizens  of  Westport 
agreed  overwhelmingly  to  the  plan.  "We  were 
thrilled  at  the  community's  support,"  says 
Dubois.  "This  is  really  a  unique  partnership 
between  a  town  and  a  private  organization  - 
with  both  Westport  and  The  Trustees  making 
a  long-term  commitment  to  care  for  a  place 
that  means  so  much  to  the  community."  Under 
state  law,  the  long  term  of  the  lease  required 
approval  from  the  State  Legislature.  In  June  of 
last  year,  the  petition  was  approved. 

That  approval  means  that  the  work  that 
began  three  years  ago  can  now  continue  in 
earnest.  The  farm's  soil  has  been  revitalized, 
thanks  to  a  farm  manager  and  members  of 
The  Trustees'  South  Coast  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  made  up  of  teens  from  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford.  The  teens  seed,  weed,  and 
harvest  the  produce,  donating  the  majority  of 
it  to  the  local  Council  on  Aging  and  selling  the 
rest  at  local  farmers  markets. 

Later  this  year,  a  much-needed  renovation 
of  the  old  farmhouse  will  get  underway.  The 


goal:  to  maintain  the  house's  historic  character 
on  the  outside  while  making  it  a  LEED- 
certified  "green"  building  on  the  inside.  When 
finished,  the  restored  farmhouse  will  serve  as 
office  and  meeting  space  for  The  Trustees  and 
their  partners  at  WLCT. 

For  Millham,  the  best  part  of  seeing  the 
farm  revived  as  an  active  part  of  the  Westport 
landscape  is  having  the  support  of  many  more 
people  who  care  about  the  farm's  future  -  and 
knowing  that  she  is  not  alone  in  her  efforts. 
"Now  people  who  had  never  been  here  before 
walk  the  land.  When  they  see  me,  they  say, 
thank  goodness  this  place  was  saved."  ■ 

In  addition  to  being  a  freelance  writer,  Mollie 
Babize  is  Associate  Director  of  the  Conway 
School,  a  ten-month  graduate  program  in 
sustainable  landscape  planning  and  design 
in  Conway,  Massachusetts.  The  Conway 
School  takes  on  conservation,  restoration,  and 
design  projects  at  all  scales  around  which  the 
multidisciplinary  curriculum  is  structured. 
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in  Western  Massachusetts  and  a 
figure  of  national  importance.  Best  known  for 
the  1781  court  case  in  which  she  sued  Colonel 
John  Ashley  for  her  freedom  and  won  -  helping 
to  end  slavery  in  Massachusetts  -  Freeman  was 
also  a  midwife,  landowner,  and  beloved  friend. 

When  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  came 
to  the  UMass  Public  History  program  seeking 
help  in  creating  an  interpretive  center  to  honor 


Freeman's  life  and  legacy,  my  classmates  - 
Elizabeth  Bradley  and  John  Morton  -  and  I 
were  eager  to  get  involved.  But  could  three 
public  historians-in-training  do  justice  to  her 
extraordinary  story  in  15  panels  on  the  walls  of 
a  small  garage-turned-interpretive  center? 

Frankly,  we  weren't  sure.  The  basic  narrative 
of  Freeman's  life  was  clear,  but  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  that  story  for  a  contemporary 
audience  posed  a  challenge. 


LEFT:  A  rare  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Freeman. 
BELOW:  Jessie  MacLeod  researched  Freeman's 
life  and  helped  develop  a  new  exhibit  to  celebrate 
her  legacy,  with  fellow  UMass  students  Elizabeth 
Bradley  and  John  Morton. 


Then,  in  March  of  this  year,  The  Trustees 
invited  experienced  exhibit  designer  Veronica 
Jackson  to  conduct  a  workshop  with  us  in  the 
space  that  would  soon  house  our  exhibit  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Ashley  House,  where  Freeman 
was  enslaved.  In  a  lively  brainstorming  session, 
Jackson  helped  us  distill  our  scattered  ideas 
into  three  key  themes  relating  to  Freeman's  life 
that  would  form  the  backbone  of  the  exhibit: 
slavery,  freedom,  and  legacy. 

But  with  limited  space  in  the  exhibit,  we  still 
agonized  over  just  what  to  include.  We  realized 
that  we  couldn't  tell  only  Elizabeth  Freeman's 
story,  but  also  had  to  address  the  broader  context 
of  her  world.  By  describing  her  enslavement  at 
the  Ashley  House,  we  wanted  to  shed  light  on  the 
broader  practice  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  By 
exploring  the  meaning  of  freedom  for  Freeman, 
we  were  led  to  examine  the  shifting  definitions 
of  liberty  in  Revolutionary  America,  especially 
the  hypocrisy  of  colonists  who  denounced 
British  tyranny  while  owning  other  human 
beings  themselves. 

Our  approach  sometimes  shifted  as  we 
grew  more  familiar  with  Freeman's  story.  The 
deeper  we  explored,  the  more  we  realized  that 
Freeman's  legacy  went  far  beyond  her  famous 
court  case.  Her  friends  and  family  remembered 
"Mum  Bett,"  as  she  was  known  when  enslaved, 
most  for  her  kindness  and  generosity,  strong 
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THAT  DAVE  BUILT 


convictions,  and  skills  as  a  nurse  and  midwife. 
Even  today,  people  feel  connected  to  Freeman 
in  a  profound,  personal  way. 

In  the  end,  John,  Elizabeth,  and  I  worked 
to  create  an  exhibit  that  honors  Freeman's 
remarkable  life  and  celebrates  her  as  an 
extraordinary  person  -  as  a  beloved  member 
of  her  family  and  community,  not  just  as  a 
litigant  in  an  important  court  case.  At  the  same 
time,  this  new  interpretive  center  provides  a 
valuable  space  where  people  can  learn  about 
the  painful  history  of  slavery  in  their  own 
backyards  -  something  many  Northerners 
know  little  about. 

As  we  developed  this  exhibit,  we  grappled 
with  difficult  and  sensitive  issues,  ultimately 
emerging  with  a  fuller  understanding  of 
Elizabeth  Freeman's  life  and  accomplishments, 
as  well  as  the  world  in  which  she  lived.  We 
hope  that  visitors  to  the  site  will  share  our 
journey,  and  that  they,  like  us,  will  feel 
Elizabeth  Freeman's  presence,  understand  the 
importance  of  her  story,  and  help  to  bring  her 
legacy  out  into  the  world.  ■ 

Jessie  MacLeod  is  a  second-year  M.A.  student 
in  the  UMass  Amherst  Public  History  program. 
She  studies  colonial  and  19th-century  American 
history,  with  a  focus  on  women's  history  and 
material  culture. 


What's  a  retired  bridge  engineer 
from  the  Transportation  Research 
Board  of  The  National  Academies 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  doing  building 
chicken  tractors  and  pigsties,  bluebird 
boxes  and  bridges  -  and  much,  much 
more  -  at  Hingham's  Weir  River 
Farm?  We  asked  the  source:  Dave 
Beal,  The  Trustees'  Volunteer  of 
the  Year,  conservation  restriction 
monitor,  Cohasset  resident,  outdoor 
enthusiast,  and  serious  tool  guy. 

HOW  DID  YOU  FIND  THE  TRUSTEES? 

Online.  My  wife  and  I  joined  The  Trustees  while  we  lived  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  when  we  moved  here  I  started  walking  the  trails. 

WHAT  DREW  YOU  TO  VOLUNTEER  HERE? 

The  tools!  I  had  given  away  all  my  tools  to  my  children,  and  when  Ed  Pitcavage 
offered  me  use  of  all  the  farm  tools,  I  jumped  on  it. 

WHAT'S  THE  BEST  PART  ABOUT  COMING  TO  WEIR  RIVER  FARM? 

The  folks.  The  farm  and  education  staff,  and  all  the  other  people  who  wander 

through  here.  They're  all  enthusiastic  about  the  farm. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  FOR  FUN? 

Besides  this?  I've  built  two  kayaks,  and  I  designed  and  maintain  a  website  for  a 
local  nonprofit. 

WHY  DO  YOU  VOLUNTEER? 

Ed  tells  me  what  he  needs  done,  but  he  doesn't  tell  me  how  to  do  it.  And  I  have 
total  flexibility  -  I  come  and  go  when  I  want  to. 

WHAT'S  THE  WORST  PART  OF  VOLUNTEERING? 
This  photo  shoot! 


The... 

MOBILE  CHICKEN  COOP  PIG  HOUSE  CATTLE  CALVING  SHED 
SHEEP  SHED  BARN  DOORS  PICNIC  TABLES  WOODEN  BRIDGE 
SOLAR-POWERED  WATERING  SYSTEM  INSTALLATION 
BLUEBIRD  BOXES  WAYFINDING  SIGNS...  THAT  DAVE  BUILT. 


LAST  YEAR  THE  TRUSTEES  CONSOLIDATED  THEIR  ENTIRE  120-YEAR  HISTORY  INTO  A  ROOM  FULL  OF  BOXES 
AND  BINDERS  CONTAINING  370,000  PAGES  OF  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS  AND  HISTORICAL  RECORDS  FOR  EVERY  ONE 
OF  THE  TRUSTEES'  105  RESERVATIONS,  345  CONSERVATION  RESTRICTIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS  ASSIST  PROJECTS. 


The  event  marked  a  crucial  step  in  The  Trustees'  effort  to  gain  accreditation 
through  the  Land  Trust  Accreditation  Commission,  an  independent 
program  of  the  national  Land  Trust  Alliance  that  certifies  land  trusts' 
adherence  to  best  practices  for  land  protection  and  conservation. 

"It  was  a  hugely  reassuring  moment,"  says  Chris  Rodstrom,  Deputy 
Director  of  Land  and  Community  Conservation,  who  chaired  The 
Trustees'  accreditation  task  force.  "Every  one  of  our 
properties  represents  a  deep  commitment  by  many  people 
to  protecting  a  special  place.  It's  so  important  not  only 
to  protect  these  properties,  but  also  their  stories  and  the 
record  of  how  they  came  to  The  Trustees." 

Gathering  critical  documents  is  only  one  requirement 
for  successful  accreditation.  Land  trusts  must  meet  a  series 
of  rigorous  standards  to  qualify.  Annual  field  surveys  must  be  completed 
on  every  property  and  conservation  restriction;  internal  processes  need 
to  be  optimized  for  efficiency  and  transparency;  contingency  plans  must 
be  in  place  in  the  event  that  a  land  trust  goes  bankrupt  or  dissolves  itself. 
These  requirements,  along  with  many  others,  are  designed  to  ensure  the 
long- term  health  of  land  trusts  and  the  properties  they  protect. 

"We  need  strong  land  trusts  that  can  protect  the  land  they've 
conserved  from  potential  threats,  both  legal  and  environmental," 
Rodstrom  explains.  "Accreditation  shows  that  all  our  policies  and 
procedures  are  up  to  highest  standards  and  follow  best  practices.  Donors 


can  feel  reassured  that  their  gifts  will  be  safe  and  that  the  transaction  will 
be  done  right.  It  gives  them  the  confidence  to  know  that  we  are  equipped 
to  protect  their  property  forever." 

The  Trustees  hold  26,000  acres  under  direct  ownership,  with  another 
19,000  acres  in  conservation  restrictions.  With  120  years  of  experience 
protecting  and  managing  natural  and  cultural  landscapes,  The  Trustees 
have  long  operated  with  well-established  systems  and 
processes  in  place.  But  the  accreditation  process,  reflects 
Rodstrom,  has  made  the  organization  even  stronger.  "Even 
good  organizations  can  make  changes  to  significantly 
improve,"  he  explains.  "We're  now  in  a  much  better 
position  to  thrive  for  the  next  120  years." 

The  Trustees  received  accreditation  in  2010,  one  of 
only  four  land  trusts  in  Massachusetts  -  and  130  nationwide  -  to  earn  the 
distinction.  Now  The  Trustees  are  using  their  experience  to  help  other 
Massachusetts  land  trusts  meet  the  challenge  through  its  Massachusetts 
Land  Trust  Acceleration  Program,  a  grant-funded  partnership  of  The 
Trustees'  Putnam  Conservation  Institute  (PCI),  the  Open  Space  Institute, 
and  the  Land  Trust  Alliance  created  to  help  other  Massachusetts  land 
trusts  prepare  for  the  accreditation  application  process. 

Applying  for  land  trust  accreditation  is  a  difficult  undertaking, 
especially  for  small  land  trusts.  "We  have  1.6  staff,"  explains  Jane  Calvin, 
executive  director  of  the  Lowell  Parks  &  Conservation  Trust.  "And  I'm 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT:  Accreditation  ensures  that  The  Trustees'  practices  and  standards 
are  up  to  par,  so  that  places  like  Moose  Hill  Farm,  Ravenswood  Park,  and  Notchview  Reservation  are 
protected  forever.  The  Lowell  Parks  &  Conservation  Trust,  headed  by  Jane  Calvin  (right)  is  one  of  14 
Massachusetts  land  trusts  benefiting  from  The  Trustees'  Land  Trust  Acceleration  program. 


one  of  them."  Calvin's  organization  is  one  of  14  land  trusts  around  the 
state  participating  in  the  Acceleration  Program,  which  is  managed  by 
PCI.  Each  receives  a  $15,000  grant  to  help  them  prepare  to  apply  for 
accreditation.  "The  funding  is  critical  for  providing  the  motivation  and 
capacity  to  undertake  such  a  large  project,"  Calvin  notes.  "We  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  tackle  it  without  The  Trustees'  support." 

"The  Acceleration  Program  is  a  three-year  process  to  help  these  land 
trusts  prepare  for  the  accreditation  application,"  explains  program  leader 
Andrea  Freeman,  PCI  and  Doyle  Community  Park  and  Center  programs 
director  for  The  Trustees.  "Once  accepted,  each  land  trust  receives  part 
of  the  grant  to  complete  an  organizational  assessment  and  create  a  work 
plan  and  budget.  Once  this  is  approved,  they  receive  the  remaining  funds 
to  help  complete  their  preparation.  Our  goal  is  to  strengthen  our  fellow 
land  trusts  so  that  the  land  they  care  for  here  in  Massachusetts  will  be 
protected  permanently." 

For  most  organizations,  just  preparing  to  submit  the  application 
is  hugely  beneficial.  "The  process  is  the  reward  as  much  as  the  final 


accreditation,"  Freeman  notes.  Calvin  echoes  the  sentiment.  "The 
program  has  helped  us  get  organized,  develop  a  timetable,  and  engage 
our  board.  What's  really  great  is  that  there's  a  team  of  other  land  trusts 
going  through  the  same  process.  We're  all  able  to  get  together,  bat  ideas 
around,  and  overcome  obstacles  as  a  group."  She  expects  to  submit  her 
application  for  accreditation  in  spring  2013. 

With  The  Trustees'  accreditation  application  process  now  behind 
him,  Rodstrom  reflects  on  its  positive  effects.  "We've  demonstrated 
that  even  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  land  trusts  can  make  substantial 
improvements  and  become  an  even  stronger  organization,"  he  says. 
"Now  we're  helping  other  groups  improve  their  practices,  get  accredited, 
and  increase  the  capabilities  of  land  trusts  across  the  Commonwealth."  ■ 

Matt  Held  is  a  freelance  writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in  AMC 
Outdoors,  Yankee,  and  other  publications.  He  is  the  author  of  AMC's 
Best  Backpacking  in  New  England. 
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IN  MANY  WAYS,  the  Bay  Circuit  greenbelt, 
and  its  showcase  200-mile  trail  connecting 
57  communities  from  Newburyport  to  the 
Kingston/Duxbury  line,  mirrors  the  world- 
class  city  it  encircles.  It  is  a  study  in  diversity,  a 
rich  and  complex  tapestry  of  land  parcels  large 
and  small,  from  salt  marshes  and  beaches  to 
hardwood  forests  and  cranberry  bogs.  The  Bay 

It's  the  mental  health  aspects  of  being  outside.  I  feel  if 
I'm  closer  to  nature,  I  have  a  more  balanced  psyche.  I 
can  withstand  the  buffets  and  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
our  existence.  -  alan  French 


Circuit  was  envisioned  by  architects  who  dared 
to  dream  big,  and  preserved  by  committed 
individuals  who  believed  in  the  benefits  of 
open  space.  Likewise,  the  trail  was  built  and 
maintained  by  countless  volunteers  who  cared 
enough  about  the  greater  good  to  donate 
their  time  and  sweat.  Everyone  who  visits  is  a 
beneficiary. 

"The  primary  thing  is  to  have  the 
availability  of  nature  close  to  where  people 
live  and  work,"  says  Alan  French  of  Andover, 


chair  of  the  Bay  Circuit  Alliance,  the  group 
of  towns  and  organizations  that  maintain  the 
patchwork  greenbelt.  "It's  the  mental  health 
aspects  of  being  outside.  I  feel  if  I'm  closer  to 
nature,  I  have  a  more  balanced  psyche.  I  can 
withstand  the  buffets  and  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  our  existence.  That  was  the  original  concept 
of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  the  Eliots,  who 
first  proposed  the  Bay  Circuit  -  the  Outer 
Emerald  Necklace." 

The  79-year-old  French  has  been  the 
public  face  of  the  Bay  Circuit  for  20  years,  but 
he's  quick  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  others, 
saying  the  trail  is  a  reality  only  because  of  the 
"constant  application  of  grassroots  energy." 

"Not  any  one  person  could  do  this.  It's 
literally  hundreds  of  people,"  he  says.  "I've 
been  a  cheerleader,  and  I'm  persistent,  but  I'm 
not  a  miracle  worker.  The  miracle  has  been  the 
numbers,  the  hundreds  who  have  helped." 

The  concept  of  the  Bay  Circuit  greenway, 
first  proposed  in  1929,  was  resurrected  by  the 
state  in  the  late  1980s  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
community-based  open  space  preservation 
plan.  However,  funds  for  the  greenbelt  were  cut 
at  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  cause  was  taken 
up  by  the  National  Parks  Service's  Rivers, 
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LEFT:  Alan  French  stands  atop  Holt  Hill  at 
The  Trustees'  Ward  Reservation,  part  of  the 
Bay  Circuit  Trail,  with  the  Boston  skyline  in 
the  background. 

Trails  and  Conservation  Assistance  program. 
Program  director  Steve  Golden,  who  happens 
to  live  in  Andover,  met  French  and  encouraged 
him  to  participate  in  a  February  1990  meeting 
where  the  state  essentially  handed  the  Bay 
Circuit  off  to  the  fledgling  alliance  of  50 
communities. 

With  the  Parks  Service  acting  as  facilitator, 
the  Bay  Circuit  was  revived.  Over  the  next  two 
decades,  French  and  a  dedicated  cadre  of  trail 
builders  and  preservationists  began  mapping 
and  blazing  the  trail,  ensuring  anyone  could 
enjoy  it.  More  recently,  the  Alliance  invited 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations  and  the  Boston- 
based  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  (AMC)  to 
help  manage  the  greenbelt.  Those  resources, 
combined  with  the  broad-based  volunteer 
effort  that  has  defined  the  Bay  Circuit  and  its 
trail,  are  critical  to  its  permanent  preservation. 

"It  needs  to  have  a  conductor,"  says  the  Park 
Service's  Golden,  "and  Al's  done  a  wonderful 
job  in  launching  the  framework  for  that.  But 
I  think  the  stewardship  experience  of  The 
Trustees,  married  with  the  AMC's  expertise  in 
trail  management,  is  a  match  made  in  heaven. 
Twenty  years  ago,  I  couldn't  have  imagined  two 
of  the  strongest  and  most  historic  organizations 
in  Massachusetts,  and  frankly,  in  the  country, 
merging  resources  to  move  the  trail  forward. 
It's  a  fabulous  outcome  that  bodes  well  for  [the 
Bay  Circuit's]  future." 

For  details  on  the  Bay  Circuit  Alliance 
and  Trail,  visit  www.baycircuit.org.  To 
learn  more  about  the  volunteers  who 
built  and  maintain  the  trail,  go  to 
www.thetrustees.org/baycircuit.  ■ 

Boston-based  freelance  writer  Brion  O'Connor 
is  a  longtime  member  of  The  Trustees  of 
Reservations  and  an  avid  participant  in  all 
things  outdoors,  which  he  shares  as  often  as 
possible  with  his  wife,  two  young  daughters, 
and  one  rambunctious  yellow  Labrador 
retriever  named  True. 


Thousands  of  people  converge  on 
Crane  Beach  each  summer  to  play 
and  relax  in  the  warm  sand  and  gentle 
surf.  But  it's  not  just  people  flocking  to 
this  spectacular  stretch  of  sand.  More 
than  15,000  migratory  sandpipers  and 
plovers  rely  on  Crane  Beach  as  a  critical 
resting  spot  during  their  long  journey 
-  some  more  than  5,000  miles  -  from 
their  breeding  grounds  in  the  arctic 
tundra  to  their  wintering  grounds  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

During  migration,  more  than 
20  species  of  shorebirds  depend 
on  Crane  -  designated  a  Globally 
Important  Bird  Area  by  the  American 
Bird  Conservancy  in  recognition  of  its 
vital  role  in  piping  plover  recovery  and 
its  critical  function  as  a  staging  area  for 
migratory  shorebirds.  The  endangered 
piping  plover  is  one  of  the  few  species 
that  call  Crane  home  all  summer  long. 


Shorebirds  of  all  kinds  face  a  double 
threat  throughout  their  range  -  habitat 
loss  from  coastal  development  and 
people,  who  might  innocently  disturb 
a  bird's  nesting  area  during  an  outing 
to  the  beach.  Frequent  disturbances 
take  their  toll,  as  birds  use  up  valuable 
energy  that  they  need  for  their  long 
migration.  Sometimes  the  birds  will 
even  abandon  their  nests  altogether. 

Through  shorebird  protection 
programs  at  Crane  Beach  in  Ipswich, 
Coskata-Coatue  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
Nantucket,  and  beaches  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  The  Trustees  have  worked  to 
educate  visitors  and  limit  disturbances 
to  nesting  shorebirds.  The  result: 
a  safer  place  for  birds  to  rest  and 
nest  -  and  a  national  model  of  how  to 
balance  birds  and  bathers.  Learn  more 
about  plover  protection  at: 
www.thetrustees.org/plovers 


SUCCESS  AT  CRANE  BREACH 
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PROJECT  |  CITY/TOWN 

ACREAGE  |  PARTNERS/DONORS*  DESCRIPTION 

Chestnut  Hill  Farm  |  Southborough  In  2006,  the  Sudbury  Valley  Trustees,  Southborough  Open  Land  Foundation,  and 

131  acres  |  Beals  Family*  the  citizens  of  Southborough  completed  an  ambitious  campaign  to  purchase  a 

Conservation  Restriction  (CR)  on  this  working  farm,  enabling  the  Beals  Family  to 
donate  it  to  The  Trustees.  It  remains  an  active  farm,  with  trails  open  for  the  public  to 
enjoy  and  critical  wildlife  habitat. 


Generous  donation  of  scenic  woods  and  wetlands  -  designated  priority  habitat  by 
the  State  Natural  Heritage  and  Endangered  Species  Program  -  provides  land  for  a 
possible  trailhead  for  The  Trustees'  future  Farandnear  reservation  and  nearby  town 
conservation  land. 


Massachusetts  Land  Conservation  Trust  (MLCT)  assisted  Farandnear  owner 
Arthur  Banks  to  purchase  this  3-acre  parcel  from  J&A  Realty  Trust,  filling  a  critical 
gap  in  protected  land  along  Holden  Road  and  abutting  The  Trustees'  future 
Farandnear  reservation. 


Moraine  Farm  |  Beverly  Generous  gift  protects  a  Frederick  Law  Olmsted-designed  landscape  and  working 

37.7  acres  |  Wilhelmina  Batchelder-Brown*  farm,  enabling  The  Trustees  to  open  a  Community  Supported  Agriculture  program 

(CSA),  which  is  finishing  its  first  season.  In  addition,  two  "trade"  parcels  donated  to 
MLCT  were  sold  to  raise  startup  funds  for  the  CSA. 


Notchview  (Berrier  Parcel)  |  Windsor  Donation  of  85  beautifully  wooded  acres  expands  The  Trustees'  Notchview 

85  acres  |  James  &  Janet  Berrier*  Reservation.  The  site  of  the  "Old  Allen  Farm,"  the  land  features  the  stone 

foundations  and  remnants  of  a  colonial  farmhouse  along  with  its  barn, 

enclosed  barnyard  and  old  mill. 
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Farandnear  (Brockelman  Lot)  |  Shirley 
4  acres  |  Barbara  Brokelman* 


Farandnear  (McNiff  Lot)  |  Shirley 
3  acres  |  Arthur  Banks 


CONSERVATION  RESTRICTIONS  (CR) 


PROJECT  |  CITY/TOWN 
ACREAGE  |  PARTNERS/DONORS* 


DESCRIPTION 


Chatham  Street  Property  |  Hull  |  .21  acres 
Hull  Land  Conservation  Trust  (HLCT)  / 
Town  of  Hull 


Through  a  bank  loan,  HLCT  purchased  this  key  parcel  as  the  public  gateway  to  18 
acres  of  conservation  land  along  the  Weir  River  near  our  World's  End  reservation. 
With  a  grant,  The  Trustees  purchased  a  CR  on  the  property  in  partnership  with  the 
Town,  allowing  HLCT  to  pay  off  its  loan  and  focus  on  other  critical  projects. 


Colello  Property  |  Millis  Donated  CR  preserves  beautiful  open  meadows  and  woodlands  along  Forest  Road, 

12  acres  |  James  &  Anne  Colello*  near  Millis  town  center  and  The  Trustees' Cedariver  reservation. 


Davis  Hill  Farm  |  Royalston  Upland  forest  interspersed  with  vernal  pools  and  wetlands  surround  rolling 

228  acres  |  Charles  &  Polly  Langsworth*  agricultural  grasslands  and  link  to  more  than  2,000  acres  of  existing  conservation 

land.  The  CR  also  preserves  the  scenic  views  from  the  tops  of  Jacob's  Hill 

and  Tully  Mountain. 


Westville  Conservation  Area  |  Taunton  Open  fields  and  meadows  provide  critical  habitat  along  the  Three  Mile  River, 

54  acres  a  main  tributary  to  the  Taunton  River.  Preserved  through  a  partnership  between 

The  Nature  Conservancy  /  City  of  Taunton  The  Trustees,  the  City  of  Taunton  and  The  Nature  Conservancy,  the  property  is 

owned  by  the  City  and  protected  with  a  CR  held  by  The  Trustees. 
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CONSERVATION  ASSISTANCE  PROJECTS 

Massachusetts  Land  Conservation  Trust  (MLCT)  is  the  transactional  affiliate  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 


PROJECT  |  CITY/TOWN 

ACREAGE  |  PARTNERS/DONORS*  DESCRIPTION 

Arcade  Woods  &  Trails  |  Seekonk  These  four  acres  of  upland  forest  and  marsh  along  the  Runnins  River  will  enable  a 

4.3  acres  connection  between  two  separate  trail  networks  in  Seekonk.  The  town  owns  the 

Seekonk  Land  Conservation  Trust  (SLCT)  parcel  and  SLCT  holds  the  CR. 


Bures  Farm  |  New  Braintree  This  small  parcel  from  the  former  Bures  Farm  in  the  New  Braintree  town  center  was 

5  acres  |  MLCT  donated  to  the  Town  with  restrictions.  The  farm's  other  127  acres  had  been  previously 

protected  with  an  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction,  then  sold  to  a  local  farmer. 


Julie  Country  Day  School 
8.3  acres  I  MLCT 


Leominster 


Former  school  adjacent  to  The  Trustees'  Doyle  Community  Park  &  Center  was 
sold  to  the  Boys  &  Girls  Club  (BGC)  of  North  Central  Massachusetts,  subject  to 
a  deed  restriction.  While  providing  financial  support  for  the  Park,  the  sale  also 
establishes  the  BGC  as  a  critical  partner  in  helping  us  inspire  the  next  generation 
of  environmental  caretakers. 


Jubb  Family  Farm  |  Shirley 
3  acres  |  MLCT /Jubb  Family* 


Eighteenth-century  house  abuts  our  future  Farandnear  reservation.  The  Trustees  were 
granted  a  deed  restriction  on  the  house,  which  was  sold  to  a  conservation-minded 
buyer.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  support  our  work  at  Farandnear. 


Lawrence  Property  |  Westport  This  donation  to  the  Westport  Land  Conservation  Trust  enlarges  their  Old 

26  acres  Harbor  Wildlife  Refuge  from  50  to  76  acres.  With  picturesque  woodlands,  wetlands, 

Westport  Land  Conservation  Trust  (WLCT)  hiking  trails  and  extensive  stone  walls,  this  property  protects  the  headwaters  of 

Simon  Brook,  the  main  tributary  to  Richmond  Pond,  which  is  considered  a  Priority 

Habitat  of  Rare  Species. 


.Westville  Conservation  Area,  Taunton 


PROJECT  |  CITY/TOWN 
ACREAGE  |  PARTNERS/DONORS* 


DESCRIPTION 


Richardson  Property  |  Needham 
10  acres  I  MLCT  /  David  Richardson* 


Mr.  Richardson  donated  a  19th-century  house  and  10  riverside  acres  so  that  they 
could  be  protected  and  then  sold  to  support  The  Trustees'  conservation  work. 
After  protecting  the  house  with  a  deed  restriction  and  the  land  with  a  CR,  MLCT  sold 
the  property  to  a  conservation-minded  buyer. 


Russel  Woodlands  |  Westport  Purchased  with  private  funds  raised  by  WLCT  and  The  Trustees,  this  scenic 

75  acres  woodland  is  a  critical  part  of  our  Slocum's  River  to  Westport  River  Greenway. 

Westport  Land  Conservation  Trust  (WLCT)  Considered  Core  Habitat,  the  property,  which  will  be  owned  by  WLCT,  protects 

the  headwaters  of  Wings  Brook,  a  tributary  to  the  Westport  River. 


Walker  Farm  |  New  Braintree  Randy  and  Joan  Walker  worked  with  the  East  Quabbin  Land  Trust  to  protect  their 

93  acres  |  East  Quabbin  Land  Trust  scenic,  400-acre  farm  with  an  Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  (APR).  The 

Land  Trust,  with  support  from  The  Trustees,  then  assisted  the  Commonwealth  in 
purchasing  an  APR  on  more  than  90  acres  of  the  original  farm. 
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Financial  Report 

Brightening  Skies 


AFTER  TWO  YEARS  OF  COLD  AND  RAINY  SUMMER  WEATHER, 
last  year's  sunny  days  and  blue  skies  -  along  with  recovering  financial 
markets  -  had  us  all  breathing  a  welcome  sigh  of  relief.  A  sunshine-filled 
summer  goes  a  long  way  in  helping  to  ensure  a  positive  financial  report. 

The  beautiful  weather  produced  strong  visitation  and  property 
revenues,  which,  along  with  improving  economic  conditions  and 
active  engagement  programs,  inspired  increased  contributions  from 
our  donors  and  members.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Twice  as  Green 
Challenge,  our  Board  of  Directors  again  generously  committed  to  match 
$250,000  in  new  and  increased  annual  gifts.  Our  supporters  rose  to  the 
challenge  yet  again  and  met  the  match,  resulting  in  a  two-year  total  of  an 
additional  $1,000,000  in  operating  support,  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  these  challenging  economic  times.  Strong  revenue  performance  and 
diligent  management  of  costs  combined  to  deliver  an  operating  surplus 
of  $235,000  for  Fiscal  2011. 

Operating  support  from  endowment  investments  provided  $6.1 
million  of  operating  revenue.  This  is  lower  than  fiscal  2010  due  to  the 
spending  calculation,  which  applies  a  5%  rate  to  the  market  value  of 
the  trailing  12  quarters.  This  approach  is  designed  to  have  a  smoothing 
effect  on  market  fluctuations,  however,  the  sustained  market  weakness 
of  calendar  years  2008  and  2009  are  still  impacting  our  endowment 
support  for  operations.  The  decline  was  anticipated  and  we  had  planned 


for  it  appropriately.  The  Investment  Committee  continues  to  skillfully 
manage  the  endowment,  and  we  saw  the  market  value  recover  to 
$126  million  as  of  March  31,  2011,  primarily  on  investment  returns  of 
approximately  12%  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Trustees'  careful  management  of  resources,  strong  and  diversified 
financial  base,  long-term  record  of  financial  stability,  and  the  generosity 
of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  supporters  provides  a  solid  foundation  for 
our  work  moving  forward. 

This  is  my  last  report  as  Treasurer.  During  my  15  years  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  Treasurer  twice 
and  working  with  Eliot  Surkin,  Syd  Smithers  and  David  Croll  -  all 
remarkable  leaders.  I  would  like  to  commend  Andy  Kendall  and  John 
McCrae;  their  exceptional  abilities  and  their  dedication  have  made  my 
job  much  easier  -  particularly  during  these  past  three  years.  I  will  miss 
working  with  my  friends  on  the  Board  and  staff. 


Franz  Colloredo-Mansfeld 
Treasurer 


Operating  Results 


IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 


INCOME 


FY  2011 

FY  2010 

CHANGE 

Operating  Support  from  Endowment 

$6,087 

$6,428 

($341) 

-5% 

Property  &  Other  Revenue 

6,023 

5,311 

712 

13% 

Membership 

2,999 

2,893 

106 

4% 

Contributions 

3,106 

2,902 

204 

7% 

Restricted  Funds  for  Operations 

1,822 

1,949 

(127) 

-7% 

TOTAL  OPERATING  REVENUE  &  SUPPORT 

$20,037 

$19,483 

$554 

3% 

EXPENSES 

FY  2011 

FY  2010 

CHANGE 

% 

PROGRAM  SERVICES: 

Property  &  Resource  Stewardship 

$9,378 

$9,622 

($244) 

-3% 

Land  &  Community  Conservation 

1,824 

1,672 

152 

9% 

Agriculture  &  Environment 

1,232 

1,077 

155 

14% 

Visitor  Engagement  &  Education 

1,032 

1,067 

(35^ 

-3% 

Urban  Initiatives 

996 

890 

106 

12% 

Historic  Resources 

714 

782 

(68} 

-9% 

Member  Services 

254 

352 

(98} 

-28% 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  SERVICES 

$15,430 

$15,462 

(32) 

0% 

SUPPORT  SERVICES: 

A  Hu3  n  f  o  monf 
rAU  Vdl  ILcl  1  Id  IL 

Fundraising 

$1,467 

$1,334 

$133 

10% 

Membership 

681 

727 

(46) 

-6% 

Communications  &  Marketing 

494 

352 

142 

40% 

General  &  Administrative 

1,730 

1,690 

40 

2% 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

4,372 

4,103 

269 

7% 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

19.802 

19.565 

237 

1% 

NET  SURPLUS/(DEFICIT) 

235 

(82) 

317 

387% 

FISCAL  201  I  INCOME 


Operating  Support 
from  Endowment 


30% 


Property  &  Other  Revenue  30% 

Contributions  &  25% 
Restricted  Funds 

Membership  15% 


FISCAL  201  I  EXPENSES 

Program  Services  78% 

Advancement  1 0% 

General  &  Administrative  9% 

Membership  3% 
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n vestments,  Market  Value 


IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 


Beginning  Balance 

Contributions/Other  Changes,  Net 

Spending  Rate  Transfer 

Net  Unrealized/Realized  Gains  (Losses) 

TOTAL  INVESTMENTS 


Gift  Income 


IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 


FY  2011 

$1  16,200 
1,677 
(6,087) 
14,069 

$125,859 


FY  2010 

$93,469 
1,507 
(6,428) 
27,652 

$116,200 


FY  201 1 

FY  20 

10 

AMOUNT 

DONORS 

AMOUNT 

DONORS 

Contributions 

$3,106 

5,935 

$2,902 

4,690 

Membership 

2,999 

38,1  17 

2,893 

37,636 

Endowment 

1,077 

257 

390 

120 

Gifts  &  Pledges  for  Special  Purposes 

3,735 

659 

6,883 

1,381 

TOTAL 

10,917 

44,968 

$13,018 

43,827 

1 


Fall  Even 

SEPTEMBER  -  DECEMBER  20 1  I 


For  details  on  all  of  our  events  and  volunteer 
opportunities  -  and  to  sign  up  for  our  monthly 
e-mail  -  visit  www.thetrustees.org. 


BERKSHIRES 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN  TOURS 

A  House,  A  View  &  Seven  Gardens 

Daily,  through  October  10  |  I0am-5pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $15; 
Child  (age  12  and  under)  FREE. 

Ashintully  Afternoons:  Self-Guided  Tours 
Wednesdays  &  Saturdays,  through 
October  8    |  I-5pm 

ASHINTULLY  GARDENS.  H 

FREE.  Donations  accepted. 

Where  Stockbridge  Began: 
Fall  Guided  House  Tours 
Weekends  &  Holidays,  through 
October  10  |  IOam&IIam 

STOCKBRIDGE  -413.298.3239 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $6;  Child 
(age  12  and  under)  FREE. 


f 


Fall  House  Tours 

Saturdays,  through  October  8  |  Ipm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5;  Child 
(age  12  and  under)  FREE. 

Self-Guided  Interpretive  Center 
Daily  |  Dawn-Dusk 

FREE 

EVENTS 

Maintaining  Good  Relations  with  the 
Earth:  Potkick  &  Reading  Group 
Thursdays,  September  15,  22,  29 
6-7:30pm 

FREE. 

Sunset  Serenade:  Bagpipe  Concert 
Saturday,  September  17  |  5-7pm 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE 
413  229.8600 

Members:  Adult  $8;  Child  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $10;  Child  $1. 


Many  Trails:  Guided  Hike 
Sunday,  October  9  |  I0am-I2noon 

MONUMENT  MOUNTAIN,  GREAT 
BARRINGTON  413.298.3239x3003 


People  of  the  Waters  that  Are 
Never  Still:  Guided  Canoe  Trip 
Monday,  October  10   |  9am-I2noon 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 
413.229.8600 

Members:  Adult  $24;  Child  (age  10-16)  $12. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $30; 
Child  (age  10-16)  $15. 


Ghost  Town  Backcountry  Hike 
Sunday,  September  18  |  IOam-Ipm 

FREE. 

Fall  Foliage  Canoe  Trips 

Sundays,  September  25;  October  2,  16; 

Monday,  October  10  |  9am-I2noon 

Members:  Adult  $24;  Child  (age  10-16)  $12. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $30;  Child  (age  10-16)  $15. 

Stargazing  at  Notchview 
Saturdays,  October  I,  22  |  6-I0pm 

. 

FREE. 

The  Other  Side  of  Glory: 

54th  Regiment  Book  Talk  &  Walk 

Sunday,  October  2  |  I-3pm 

FREE. 

Upstairs,  Downstairs: 

Servant  Life  at  a  Gilded  Age  Mansion 

Sundays,  October  2,  9    |  IIam-I2noon 

FREE. 

Hurlburt's  Hill  Hawk  Watch  &  Picnic 
Saturday,  October  18  |  I0am-I2noon 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5;  Child  $1. 

Mindfulness  on  the  Mountain 
Women's  Hike 

Saturday,  October  29  |  8:30-1  Iam 
FREE. 


Stockbridge  Mohicans:  Guided  Walk 
Saturday,  October  8  |  10-IIam 

MISSION  HOUSE,  STOCKBRIDGE 

413.298.3239  x3003 

FREE.  Donations  accepted. 
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Owl  Moon:  Night  Hike 
Saturday,  November  26  |  7pm 

Members:  Individual  $4;  Family  $12. 
Nonmembers:  Individual  $6;  Family  $15. 

Ski  Season  Starts  at  Notchview 
Monday,  December  5  |  8am-4:30pm 

Visit  www.thetrustees.org/notchview  for  details. 

Notchview  Christmas  Tree  Sale 
Saturday,  December  10    |  I2noon-3pm 


PIONEER 
VALLEY 


Open  Farmhouse:  Going  Green 
at  the  Bullitt  Reservation 
Third  Fridays  each  month  |  3pm 

FREE. 

Rally  for  Highland  Communities: 
A  Celebration  &  Call  to  Action 
with  Tom  Wessels 
Saturday,  September  17  |  9am-2pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5;  Child 
(age  12  and  under)  FREE. 

7th  Annual  Birthday 

Trail  Race  &  Mountain  Fun  Walk 

Sunday,  October  16  |  I0am-I:30pm 

Race  entry  fee:  $20  (race  &  t-shirt;  must 
pre-register  by  September  30);  $25  (day  of 
event).  Walk  entry  fee:  $5  (walk  only);  $15 
(walk  &  t-shirt;  must  pre-register  by  September 
30).  T-shirt:  $15  (at  event,  as  available). 

Out  with  the  Cold:  Choosing  the 
Right  Insulation  for  Your  House 
Tuesday,  October  18  |  6:30-8:30pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 


CENTRAL 
REGION 


Urban  Park  Advocates  Summit 
Tuesday,  October  4  |  8:30am-5pm 

Please  pre-register  at 
www.UrbanParkAdvocates.org 

5th  Annual  Tully  Lake  Triathlon 
Saturday,  October  15  |  I  Oam 

Visit  www.thetrustees.org  for  details. 

Garden  &  Trail  Fest 
Saturday,  October  22 

Annual  Rock  House 

Dinner  &  Auction 

Friday,  October  28  |  5:30-7:30pm 

Members  &  Nonmembers:  $30. 


ours 


&  Open  Houses 


Saturday,  October  I 

Northeast  Sustainable  Energy 
Association  Open  House  Day 
I0am-2pm 

doyle  community  park  &  center, 

LEOMINSTER  978.840.4446x1900 

Bullitt  Reservation  Farmhouse 
I0am-4pm 

bullitt  reservation,  ashfield  413.628.4485 

Appleton  Farms  Center  for 
Agriculture  &  the  Environment 
I0am-2pm 

APPLETON  FARMS.  IPSWICH  &  HAMILTON 
978.356.5728x18 


GREATER  % 
BOSTON  * 

Areas  Network  (BNAN) 

Choices  for  Sustainable  Living 

Seven  Wednesdays:  October  5-November 

16  |  6-7:30pm 

Please  pre-register.  Seven  sessions:  Members: 
$30.  Nonmembers:  $40. 

Outdoor  Story  Hour 
Wednesdays,  through  September 
10-IIam 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM,  HINGHAM  781.740.7233 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $3. 

Open  Barnyard  at  Weir  River  Farm 
Saturdays,  through  October  |  I0am-2pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $3. 

Autumn  Family  Outings 

Five  Tuesdays:  September  20,  27;  October 

4,  II,  18  |  I0-II:30am 

Five  sessions:  Members:  $48;  Nonmembers:  $60. 

Ecosplorations  Afterschool  Program 
Five  Wednesdays:  September  14,  21,  28; 
October  5,  12  |  3:30-5pm 

Five  sessions:  Members:  $48;  Nonmembers:  $60. 

Family  Paddle  & 
Overnight  on  the  Charles 
Saturday,  September  17 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  Adult  $45; 
Child  $25.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $55;  Child  $35. 

Workshop  on  Asian  Longhorned 

Beetle  and  Other  Pests 

Sunday,  September  18  |  I0am-I2:30pm 

FREE. 

Extend  Your  Growing  Season 
Saturday,  September  24  |  I0am-I2noon 

BOSTON  NATURAL  AREA;  ' 

Please  pre-register.  FREE. 
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Fall  Farm  & 
Harvest  Festivals 


Family  Farm  Day 

Sunday,  September  18  |  I0am-3pm 

APPLETON  FARMS,  IPSWICH  &  HAMILTON 
978  356.5728x15 

Members:  $15  per  car.  Nonmembers:  $20  per  car. 


Powisset  Farm  Fall  Festival 

Sunday,  September  25  |  I0am-3pm 

POWISSET  FARM,  DOVER  508.785.0039 
FREE. 


Weir  River  Farm  Fall  Festival 
Saturday,  October  I  |  I0am-2pm 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM.  HINGHAM  781.740.7233 
Members:  $3.  Nonmembers:  $5. 


Harvest  Festival  &  Perennial  Divide 
Saturday,  October  I  |  I0am-2pm 

BOSTON  NATURAL  AREAS  NETWORK  617.542.7696 
CITY  NATIVES,  30  EDGEWATER  DRIVE,  MATTAPAN 
FREE. 


Garden  Stewards  Program:  Preserving 
Cultivated  Landscapes  at  Ashintully 
Gardens,  Mission  House, 
and  Naumkeag 

Days  and  times  vary 

413.298.3239  x3007.  agannon@ttor.org 
Please  call  or  email  for  information. 


Farm  Open  House 


Saturday,  October  I  |  I0am-3pm 

MORAINE  FARM.  BEVERLY  978.969.1738 


Field  Farm  Stewards 
Wednesdays,  through  September 
I0:30am-I2noon 

FIELD  FARM,  WILLIAMSTOWN  413.458.3135 


Harvest  Festival 

Saturday,  October  15  |  I2noon-4pm 

WESTPORT  TOWN  FARM,  WESTPORT 
508.636.4693  xl3 


Cobble  Eco-Volunteers 

Thursdays,  through  fall  |  9am-I2noon 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE.  SHEFFIELD 
413.229  8600 

Please  call  for  information. 


House  &  Attic  Tours 
Mondays-Saturdays  |  I0am-5pm 
Sundays  |  I2noon-5pm 

D  q7B  369.3909 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $8. 

Columbus  Day  Weekend  Open  House 
Sunday  &  Monday,  October  9  &  10  |  I-4pm 

FREE. 

Pumpkins  in  the  Park 
Saturday,  October  22  |  5:30-7pm 

■.CIS  WILLIAM  BIRD  PARK.  E 

FREE. 

Canning:  How  to  Preserve  Your  Harvest 
Saturday,  October  22  |  I-3pm 

BOSTON  NATURAL  AREAS  NETV\ 

Please  pre-register.  FREE. 

Halloween  Haunted  Attic  Tour 
Friday,  October  28  |  6pm,  7pm  &  8pm 

OLD  MANSE.  CONCORD  978.369.3909 
Members:  $10.  Nonmembers:  $12. 

Historic  Thanksgivings  at  The  Old  Manse 
Sunday,  November  20  |  Ipm&3pm 

OLD  MANSE.  CONCORD  978.369.3909 
Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $12. 


Grand  Holiday  Sale  at 

The  Old  Manse  Bookstore 

Saturdays  &  Sundays,  December  10,  II,  17, 

18  |  I2noon-5pm 

anse.  concord  978.369 

FREE. 

Raise  the  Wreath 

Sunday,  December  1 1  |  I-4pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

1820s  Holiday  House  Tour 

Sunday,  December  1 1  |  I2noon,  Ipm  &  3pm 


Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $12. 


Summer  in  the  Valley  Photo  Exhibition 
Visit  www.thetrustees.org/summer  for  details. 

Powisset  Farm  Workshops 

Join  us  for  skills  workshops  on  gardening, 
cooking,  food  preservation,  and  more!  Please 
visit  www.thetrustees.org/powisset  or  email 
mdellaroman@ttor.org. 

Powisset  Farm  Stand 

Tuesdays,  through  October  |  I:30-6:30pm 

;SET  FARM.  DOVER  508.78 
Saturdays,  through  October  |  9am-Ipm 

ROCKY  WOODS  MEDFiELD  50J 


Voluntourism:  Red  Lion  Inn  Getaway! 

Tuesday-Friday,  September  6-9 
I0am-I2noon 

MISSION  HOUSE  &  NAUMKEAG,  STOCKBRIDGE 
413.298.3239  x3007 

Notchview  Tuesday  Trail  Team 
2nd  and  4th  Tuesdays, 
September-November  |  9am-I2:30pm 

NOTCHVIEW,  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 

Tyringham  Cobble  Stewards  Day 
Saturday,  October  15  |  8am-I2noon 

TYRINGHAM  COBBLE,  TYRINGHAM  413.298.3239 
Lunch  provided. 

Notchview  Trail  Work  Days 
Saturdays,  October  22,  November  12 
9am-I2noon 

NOTCHVIEW.  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 

Young  Adult  Nordic  Ski  Patrol 
Sundays,  January  8-February  26 
I2NOON 

NOTCHVIEW.  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 
tlcmaryann@aol.com 
Pre-register  now! 


Peaked  Mountain  Fall  Workday 
Thursday,  September  15  |  9am-Ipm 

PEAKED  MOUNTAIN.  MONSON  413.532.1631  xl4 
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NORTHEAST  ♦ 
REGION 

Long  Hill 

BEVERLY 

Please  pre-register  for  workshops  at 

www  thecrustees.org/longhill.  978.921.1944  xl825. 

bogrady@ttor.org 


The  Ellery  Sedgwick 
Workshop  Series  Reception 
Friday,  September  16  |  7-8:30pm 
Members  &  Nonmembers:  $15. 

Design  a  Native  Mixed  Border  Garden 
in  the  Fall  co-sponsored  with  The  New 
England  Wild  Flower  Society 
Tuesday,  October  4  |  7pm 
Members:  $26  (Trustees  or  NEWFS  Member). 
Nonmembers:  $32. 

Raising  Chickens  & 
Guinea  Hens  in  Your  Backyard 
Saturday,  October  15  |  I0-II:30am 
Please  pre-register.  Members:  $20. 
Nonmembers:  $25. 

Ellery  Sedgwick  Literary  Workshop 
Series:  The  Interior  Landscape  &  the 
Art  of  the  Memoir 

Friday,  November  4 

Reception  and  day-long  workshop  with 

lunch:  $95.  Reception  only:  $15. 


Pick-Your-Own  Flowers  at  the 
Flower  Fields 

Thursdays,  through  September  |  3-5pm 
Fridays,  through  September  |  I2noon-5pm 
Saturdays,  through  September  |  I0am-5pm 

Member  Day  at  the  Flower  Fields 
Friday,  September  30  |  I2noon-6pm 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Regular 
pick-your-own  prices. 


Cape  Ann 


ESSEX  GLOUCESTER.  MANCHESTER.  ROCKPORT 
978.281.8400.  www.thetrustees.org/capeann, 
capeann@ttor.org 

Discovery  Center  at  Ravenswood  Park 

Open  Saturdays  I Oam-3pm,  Sundays  I2noon-3pm, 
and  by  pre  scheduled  times.  A  variety  of  hands-on 
activities,  a  Discovery  Desk,  and  an  Investigation 
Station  await! 


Mushroom  Hunt:  a  la  Agassiz 

Sunday,  September  1 1  |  I0:30am-I2noon 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Wilderness  to  Special  Place 
Sundays,  September  1 1,  October  9, 
November  13  |  I-3pm 

NSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUGE! 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 
Grandparents  FREE  on  September  1 1. 

Birding  Basics 

Third  Sundays,  September  18,  October  16, 
November  20  |  8-I0am 

/ATION.  ROCKPORT 

FREE. 

Meet  the  Ravenswood  Hermit 
Sunday,  September  25  |  I-3pm 

>OD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 
Please  pre-register.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $5. 

Junior  Conservationist: 
My  Side  of  the  Mountain 
Four  Thursdays:  September  29, 
October  6,  13,  20  |  4-5:30pm 

■OD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 
Please  pre-register.  Four  sessions:  Members:  $65. 
Nonmember:  $75. 

Heart-Healthy  Trail  Day! 
Sunday,  October  2  |  10-1  1:30am 

IDGE  RESERVATION,  MANCHESTER 

FREE. 

Children's  Rocky  Woodland  - 
Grand  Opening! 

Monday,  October  10  |  I2noon-2pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5; 
Child  FREE. 

Mt.  Ann  Forest  Frolic 
Saturday,  October  15  |  I-3pm 

NN  PARK  GLOUCESTER 
Please  pre-register.  Members:  $8. 
Nonmembers:  $10. 

Ravenswood  Trail  Race 
Sunday,  October  16  |  9am 

Visit  www.thetrustees.org  for  details. 

Climate  Action  -  Make  That  Change  Day 
Saturday,  October  22  |  4:30-6pm 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK.  GLO 
FREE. 


Tolkien  Walk  in  the  Woods 
Sunday,  October  23  |  I-3pm 

'  ISWOOD  PARK,  GLOUCES 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5; 
Child  FREE. 

ExSKULLent  Adventures  Family  Fest! 
Saturday,  November  5  |  I-3pm 


Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Ravenswood  Rocks! 
Sunday,  November  6  |  I-3pm 

ARK,  GLOUCESTER 
Please  pre-register.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $5. 

Sweetbay  Swamp  Quest  Fest! 
Saturday,  November  12  |  I-3pm 

OD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 

FREE. 

Great  Magnolia  Swamp  Hike 
Saturday,  November  12  |  I2noon-3pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Solstice  Stroll 

Saturday,  December  17  |  4-6pm 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $5. 
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The  Crane  Estate 

IPSWICH  978.356.4351 

For  information  regarding  tours,  events,  and 
programs  at  Castle  Hill.  Crane  Beach,  or  Crane 
Wildlife  Refuge,  please  visit  www.thetrustees.org 
or  call  978.356.4351  and  press  6. 

HOUSE  &  LANDSCAPE  TOURS 
Great  House  Tours 

Through  October  8;  1-hour  tours 
Wednesdays  &  Thursdays  |  I0am-4pm 
(every  half  hour;  last  tour  at  3pm) 
Fridays  &  Saturdays  |  I0am-2pm 
(every  half  hour;  last  tour  at  Ipm) 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $10; 
Child  (age  12  and  under)  FREE. 

Castle  Hill  Landscape  Tours 
Through  October  8;  1.5-hour  tours 
Thursdays  &  Fridays  |  10am 
Saturdays  |  10am  &  Ipm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $10; 
Child  (age  12  and  under)  FREE. 

Hot  &  Cold  Tours:  Behind  the  Scenes 
of  the  Great  House 
Through  September 
Second  Wednesdays  |  4pm 
Fourth  Wednesdays  |  5pm 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  $10. 
Nonmembers:  $15. 

Children's  Treasure  Hunt 
at  the  Great  House 

Fridays,  through  October  7  |  I0-I0:45am 

CASTLE  HILL  978.356.43S I  x4049 

Please  pre-register.  Members  &  Nonmembers: 

Children  $5;  Caregivers  FREE. 

Choate  Island  Walking  Tour: 
A  Trails  &  Sails  Special  Program 
Saturday,  September  17  |  IOam-Ipm 

CRANE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

All  Ages.  Please  pre-register.  FREE. 

EVENTS 

Choate  Island  Day 

Sunday,  October  9  |  I0am-3pm 

CRANE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Pre-registration  suggested.  Members:  Adult  $10 
Child  $5.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $15;  Child  $10. 

Crane  Estate  Art  Show  &  Sale 
ARTISTS'  RECEPTION: 
Friday,  November  4  |  7-I0pm 
PUBLIC  SHOW:  Saturday  &  Sunday, 
November  5  &  6  |  I0am-4pm 
Friday's  reception  is  open  to  artists  and  the 
general  public.  Members:  $35.  Nonmembers: 
$45.  Public  Show:  FREE. 


Pre-registration  required.  For  details  and  to  pre- 
register:  617.585.0101,  www.thetrustees.org/bac 

Journaling  Landscape  Architects: 
Fletcher  Steele 
Friday,  October  7 

NAUMKEAG,  STOCKBRIDGE 

Arthur  Shurcliff  &  the  Olmstead  Brothers 
Tuesday,  October  1 1 

CASTLE  HILL.  IPSWICH 


Animal  Treasure  Hunt  Fundraiser 
Saturday,  November  12  |  I2noon-4pm 

CASTLE  HILL 

In  partnership  with  Ipswich  Humane  Group. 
Members  &  Nonmembers:  Adult  $10;  Child  $5; 
Additional  $5/person  for  tea  seating. 

Greening  of  the  Great  House:  Nostalgia 
Friday,  December  2  |  5-9pm 
Saturday,  December  3  |  I2noon-6pm 
Sunday,  December  4  |  I2noon-4pm 

Members:  Adult:  $8;  Child  $5.  Nonmembers: 
Adult  $12;  Child  $8.  Ipswich  residents:  $5  with 
proof  of  residency. 

Holiday  Choral  Concert 
Sunday,  December  1 1  |  3pm 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  $20. 
Nonmembers:  $25. 

PROGRAMS 
Guided  Kayak  Paddle 

Fridays-Sundays,  September  |  2-4:30pm 

CRANE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
Age  10  and  older.  Please  pre-register. 
Members:  $35.  Nonmembers:  $45.  Includes 
kayak,  equipment,  guides,  and  launch  fees. 


Wednesday  Morning  Work  Parties 
Wednesdays,  September-November 
9:30am-I2noon 

DOYLE  COMMUNITY  PARK  &  CENTER, 
LEOMINSTER  978.840.4446  x1935 

United  Way's  Day  of  Caring 
Thursday,  September  22 

DOYLE  COMMUNITY  PARK  &  CENTER, 
LEOMINSTER  978.345.1577 


ER  BOSK 


Invasive  Species  Removal  Project 

Saturdays,  September  24,  October  22 
9am-3pm 

CHARLES  RIVER  VALLEY  508.785.0339 

Friends  in  the  Fields 

Saturdays,  through  September 
I:30-4:30pm 

POWISSET  FARM.  DOVER  508.785.0339 

Noanet  Woodlands:  Annual  Work  Day 
Saturday,  September  17  |  9am-3pm 

NOANET  WOODLANDS,  DOVER  508.785.0339 

In  the  Fields  with  City  Harvest 

Saturdays,  through  October  |  9-1 1  am 

BRADLEY  ESTATE.  CANTON  781.784.0567  x70l2 

Flower  Hours  in  the  Flower  Fields 
Thursdays,  through  September  |  9-1  Iam 

LONG  HILL.  BEVERLY  978.921.1944  XI825 

Wednesdays  in  the  Garden 

Wednesdays,  through  September 
9am-I2noon 

STEVENS-COOLIDGE  PLACE.  NORTH  ANDOVER 
978.682.3580 

Fall  Crane  Estate  Crewhands 

Thursdays,  September  25-October  20 
3:30-5:30pm 

CRANE  BEACH 

Age  16-18.  Please  pre-register. 

Cape  Ann  Adult  Work  Crew 

Last  Saturdays,  through  November 
9am-I2noon 

CAPE  ANN  978.281.8400 

Archeology  Volunteer  Day 

COPICUT  WOODS,  FALL  RIVER  508.636.4693  xl3 
Please  call  for  information. 
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Appleton  Farms 

IPSWICH  &  HAMILTON  978  356.5728  x15 


Family  Farm  Day 

Sunday,  September  18  |  I0am-3pm 

Members:  $l5/car.  Nonmembers:  $20/car. 

October  Cow  Festival: 
Strolling  of  the  Dairy  Herd 

Sunday,  October  23  |  2:30-4:30pm 
Please  RSVP  to  afeducator@ttor.org.  FREE. 

The  Farm  Nisse  of  Appleton  Farms 
Friday,  December  16  |  3:30-5pm 
Member  event.  Friends  welcome.  Please  RSVP  to 
afeducator@ttor.org.  FREE. 

THE  FARM  FIELD  SCHOOL 

Join  us  for  hands-on  sustainable  agriculture, 
volunteer,  and  stewardship  programs  for  adults, 
families,  and  children.  Please  pre- register  for 
programs.  Times  and  fees  vary.  Call  the  farm  for 
registration  and  details,  978.356.5728  xl8. 

'  FOR  FAMILIES 
Meet  the  Cows 

Saturdays,  September  17,  October  IS, 
November  19  |  3-4:30pm 
Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Night  Sky 

Friday,  September  23  |  7:30-9pm 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Mini-Moo's 

Thursday,  October  13;  Monday, 
November  21  |  3:30-4:30pm 
Ages  2-5,  with  accompanying  adult.  Members: 
$4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Meet  the  Chickens 

Monday,  October  3  |  4-5pm 

Ages  5  and  up.  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 


Farmstead  &  Old  House  Tour 
Sundays,  September  25*,  October  9, 
November  6  |  3-5pm 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 
*FREE  tours  as  part  of  Trails  &  Sails. 

House-to-House  Tout- 
October  2   |  3-5pm 
Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Off  the  Beaten  Trails  and  Tales 
October  16  |  3-5pm 
Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Cooking  &  Preserving  Workshop 

Wednesday,  October  19  |  5:30-8pm 
Members:  $10.  Nonmembers:  $15. 
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Choices  for  Sustainable  Living 
Discussion  Group 

Seven  Tuesdays:  October  25;  November  I, 
8,  15,  29;  December  6  |  5:30-7:30pm 
Members:  $30.  Nonmembers:  $40. 


Young  Farmers 

Five  Tuesdays:  September  27;  October  4, 
II,  18,  25  |  4-5:30pm 
Ages  9-1 1.  Five  sessions:  Members:  $72. 
Nonmembers:  $90. 

Farm  Fiddleheads 

Five  Wednesdays:  September  28;  October 

5,  12,  19,  26  |  I0-!I:30am 

Ages  4-5  with  accompanying  adult. 

Five  sessions:  Members:  $50.  Nonmembers:  $60. 

Fee  includes  adult  and  child. 

Candle  Making  at  the  Farm 
Monday,  October  17  |  3:30-5:30pm 
Members:  $10.  Nonmembers:  $12. 

Greenwood  Farm 

IPSWICH  978.356.4351  x4049 

Life  on  a  Saltwater  Farm:  Paine  House 
Tours  /  I7th-Century  Saturdays 

Saturday,  October  I   |  IIam-3pm 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5;  Child 
(age  12  and  under)  FREE. 

Archaeology  &  the  Attic: 

A  Family  Discovery  Visit  to  the 

1694  Paine  House 

Saturday,  September  17  |  IIam-I2noon 
Members:  $5.  Nonmembers:  $10;  Student  $5. 

Life  on  a  Saltwater  Farm:  A  Cultural 
Landscape  Tour  for  Trails  &  Sails 
Saturday,  September  17  |  I-2:30pm 
FREE. 


SOUTHEAST 

508  636.4693  xl3.  kheard@ttor.org 

Leonard's  Pond  Family  Kayak  Tour 

Saturday,  September  17  |  I0-II:30am 

Pre-registration  and  pre-payment  required. 
Members:  $20.  Nonmembers:  $30. 

Composting  Workshop 
Saturday,  September  24  |  Ipm 


Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Fungus  Foray 

Sunday,  October  2  |  I-3pm 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Kayak  the  Westport  River's  East  Branch 
Saturday,  October  8  |  9am-I2noon 

Pre-registration  and  pre-payment  required. 
Members:  $30.  Nonmembers:  $40. 

Harvest  Festival 

Saturday,  October  15  |  I2noon-4pm 
FREE. 

Stone  Wall  Workshop 

Saturday,  November  12  |  9am-I2noon 

Members  only. 


CAPE  COD 

&  THE  ISLANDS  p 

Coskata-Coatue 
Wildlife  Refuge 

NANTUCKET  508  228  6799 

Nantucket  Surfcasting  Adventures 

Mondays-Thursdays,  through  October 
8:30am  &  6:30pm  (tour  duration:  2.5  hours) 
Adult:  $75;  Child  (ages  10-12):  $30. 
Private  Tour:  $350  (6  people). 

Nantucket  Natural  History  Tour 

Daily,  through  October  10 

9:30am  &  1:30pm  (tour  duration:  2.5  hours) 

Members:  Adult  $30;  Child  $15. 

Nonmembers:  Adult  $40;  Child  $15. 

Private  Tour:  $240  (8  people). 

Two  Lighthouses  Tour:  Sankaty 
&  Great  Point  Lighthouses 
Thursdays,  September  8,  22  |  5-8pm 
Members:  Adult  $40;  Child  $15.  Nonmembers: 
Adult  $50;  Child  $15.  Call  508.228.9198  for  details. 

Nantucket  Shipwreck  &  Lifesaving 
Museum  and  Coskata-Coatue  Tours 
Mondays,  through  October  10  |  I-4:30pm 
Please  call  or  visit  www.thetrustees.org  for  details. 


Cape  Poge 
Wildlife  Refuge 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  508.627  3599 


Cape  Poge  Natural  History  Tour 
Daily,  through  October  10  |  9am  &  1:30pm 
(tour  duration:  3  hours) 
Please  pre-register.  Members:  Adult  $25. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $35.  All  Children:  $18. 

Fishing  Discovery  Tour 

Daily,  through  October  10  |  8:30am  &  1:30pm 

(tour  duration:  4  hours) 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  Adult  $60;  Child 

(age  10-15)  $25.  New  Members  (introductory 

membership  included):  Adult  $82.50. 

Cape  Poge  Lighthouse  Tour 
Daily,  through  October  10  |  9am,  I2noon 
&  2:30pm  (tour  duration:  1.5  hours) 
Members:  Adult  $20.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $25. 
All  Children  (age  15  &  under):  $12. 

Poucha  Pond  Self-Guided  Kayak  Tour 

Daily,  through  October  10  |  9am-5pm 
Members  only.  I  hour:  $20/boat;  2  hours:  $30/ 
boat;  3  hours:  $40/boat;  4  hours:  $50/boat;  up  to 
8  hours:  $60/boat.  Boats  first  come,  first  served. 


and  enjoy  your  favorite  Trustees  reservation  at  the  same 
time  on  these  special  REI  Outdoor  School  programs.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.thetrustees.org/REI. 


Introduction  to  Mountain  Biking 


ROCKY  WOODS,  MEDFIELD 
Participants  meet  at  REI  Framingham. 


October  I  |  9am-3pm 

ROCKY  WOOD 


Introduction  to  GPS  Navigation  Class 


Introduction  to  Map  and  Compass  Class 


Digital  Photography  Field  Class 


APPLETON  FARMS.  IPSWICH 


October  29  &  December  17  |  9am-3p 

ROCKY  WOODS,  MEDFIELD 


Introduction  to  Winter  Camping  Class 


Backcountry  Cooking  Class 


Introduction  to  Geocaching  Class 


ass 


Learn  to  Kayak 


Introduction  to  Kayaking 


Kayaking  Crane  Beach  Day  Tour 


Historic  Hikes  in  New  England 


•Offer  valid  until  12/31/11.  Offer  valid  toward  payment  of  one  REI  Oi 
School  class  or  outing  that  takes  place  prior  to  Jan.  30, 2012.  Offe 
on  prior  purchases.  Offer  only  redeemable  at  REI  stores  in  Massac 
Not  redeemable  online.  Offer  is  nontransferable  and  is  not  redeem 
cash,  merchandise  or  gift  cards.  Limit  one  coupon  per  customer. 


September  iu  |  iuam-xpm 

APPLETON  FARMS,  IPSWICH 


ENGINEER.  OBSESSIVE  ORGANIZER.  SILVERSMITH. 
If  these  three  occupations  don't  exactly  seem  connected,  then  you  haven't 
met  Jeff  Kontoff.  A  Semper  Virens  Society  member,  longtime  volunteer, 
and  a  key  facet  of  the  Historic  Resources  Committee,  Kontoff  has  earned 
a  claim  to  all  three. 

When  asked  about  his  fateful  first  encounter  with  The  Trustees,  Jeff 
Kontoff  says,  "I  don't  remember  when  I  joined,  how  I  joined,  or  why  I 
joined."  But,  fortunately  for  us  he  did  join,  and  has  since  become  an 
important  agent  in  meticulously  cataloguing  historical  artifacts  at  both 
Naumkeag  and  Mission  House  in  Stockbridge. 

In  describing  his  ongoing  volunteer 
work  of  painstakingly  searching, 
photographing,  categorizing  and 
digitizing  artifacts  in  the  historic 
houses,  he  laughs.  "It's  a  drudge  job 
that  most  people  hate  to  do  -  but  I 
love  it.  I've  always  loved  organizing 
information."  When  friends  discover 
his  dedication  to  this  particular  brand 

of  work,  most  assume  he  came  to  the  job  with  a  lifelong  love  of  history. 
"Not  at  all.  It's  the  categorizing  itself  that  interests  me." 

He  explains:  the  process  all  begins  with  a  chosen  room  and  a  tall  stack 
of  index  cards.  It's  Jeff's  job  to  find  each  object  on  the  card,  photograph 
it,  upload  the  image  into  a  database  specially  designed  for  museum 
collections,  and  then  type  in  all  the  existing  information  about  an  item 
into  its  database  record.  "Sometimes  the  hard  part  is  actually  finding  the 


mm* 


The  Trustees  are  just  one  of  those  very 
worthy  organizations.  .  The  properties, 
historic  houses,  staff  and  other  volunteers  are 
all  so  impressive,  and  so  talented.  I'm  amazed 
at  the  people  I've  met  here.  -  jeff  kontoff 


object  -  stashed  away  in  a  corner  or  hiding  in  a  dark  cubby.  It  can  be  a 
bit  of  a  treasure  hunt." 

Kontoff  moved  to  Western  Massachusetts  shortly  after  graduating 
from  Northeastern  University  for  a  job  in  Springfield.  Inspired  by  his 
years  at  summer  camp  as  a  boy,  he  began  exploring  what  the  area  had  to 
offer:  scenic  views,  stunning  foliage,  and  open  spaces.  His  wanderings 
eventually  led  him  to  The  Trustees,  first  to  enjoy  the  properties,  and  later 
to  help  preserve  them. 

A  chemical  engineer  by  trade,  Kontoff  has  most  recently  embarked 
on  turning  his  silversmithing  hobby  into  a  fledgling  business.  He  sells 

his  one-of-a-kind  pieces  in  local 
galleries,  and  by  word-of-mouth.  How 
did  this  engineer-turned-silversmith 
get  inspired  to  become  a  de  facto 
philanthropist? 

"The  Trustees  are  just  one  of 
those  very  worthy  organizations," 
Kontoff  says.  "The  properties,  historic 
houses,  staff,  and  other  volunteers  are 
all  so  impressive  and  so  talented.  I'm  amazed  at  the  people  I've  met  here. 
I  know  it  takes  a  lot  of  resources  to  maintain  each  and  every  property,  and 
I  want  to  support  that." 

Does  he  have  plans  to  retire  from  his  volunteer  gig?  "As  long  as  there 
are  things  to  do,  I'll  keep  doing  it,"  Kontoff  says.  Lucky  for  us  -  and  a 
state  full  of  treasures  still  waiting  to  be  found  -  this  modest  Renaissance 
man  is  one  of  his  word. 
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We  are  more  than  100,000 
people  like  you  from  every 
corner  of  Massachusetts. 
We  love  the  outdoors. 
We  love  the  distinctive 
charms  of  New  England.  And 
we  believe  in  celebrating 
and  protecting  them  -  for 
ourselves,  for  our  children,  and 
for  generations  to  come.  With 
more  than  100  special  places 
across  the  state,  we  invite  you 
to  find  your  place. 
www.thetrustees.org 

For  information  about  becoming  a 
member  please  contact  us  at  978.921.1944, 
email  us  at  membership@ttor.org,  or  visit 
us  at  www.thetrustees.org. 
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Together  with  our  neighbors,  we  protect  the  distinct  character 
of  our  communities  and  inspire  a  commitment  to  special  places. 
Our  passion  is  to  share  with  everyone  the  irreplaceable  natural 
and  cultural  treasures  we  care  for. 
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